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Role of Local Offices in Planning for Defense 


By Ewan CLAGUE 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security 


ROM PRESENT indications, the public em- 
Pose service is destined to play an 
important role in the national defense pro- 
gram. Its function will be to find workers 
for jobs, and—almost as important—to deter- 
mine the location and extent of labor supply 
and demand throughout the country, to spot 
existing labor shortages and forecast future 
shortages, and to cooperate in training pro- 
grams designed to provide qualified workers 
for the demand that will inevitably result 
from defense activities. 

Because of their continuous contact with 
millions of workers, and because of their 
strategic position in local labor markets, the 
public employment offices undoubtedly can 
supply the most comprehensive information 
ever gathered in the United States on labor 
demand and available supply. It is only 
logical, therefore, that the 1,500 full-time 
local offices should play a vital part, not 
only in recruiting workers for employers in 
defense industries but also in supplying in- 
formation necessary for planning and ad- 
ministering the defense program. As em- 
ployers turn more and more to the offices to 
fill their labor needs, and as more of the avail- 
able job seekers register there, the Employ- 
ment Service will not only increase its place- 
ments but will also increase its usefulness as a 
source of information concerning the extent 
and character of employers’ requirements 
and the workers available to fill them. 

In order to utilize the Nation’s labor supply 
most effectively, it is essential that each local 
office know how many and what kinds of 
workers it has available in the occupations 
necessary to defense industries, and also what 
the probable demand will be for such work- 
ers. It is equally important that the Bureau 
of Employment Security have such informa- 
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tion for all offices, so that it can anticipate 
shifts in labor supply and can estimate the 
need for special measures for recruitment, 
clearance, or training. Finally the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National De- 
fense, in its task of coordinating the many 
aspects of the defense program, requires in- 
formation for planning defense production 
and assuring adequate supplies of labor. 
Planning of this character requires accurate 
and comprehensive data, and to this end, the 
local and State offices are submitting special 
periodic reports on the number and occupa- 
tion of job seekers in their active files, job 
openings and placements, and progress of 
vocational training programs. All of these 
reports are concerned with occupations im- 
portant in defense industries rather than with 
the entire labor market. 


Reports on Labor Supply 


Inventories of the active file obviously 
represent the best means by which local 
offices as well as Federal agencies and private 
employers can find out the numbers of work- 
ers with the various occupational skills who 
are registered with the public employment 
offices. While for many operating purposes 
it is sufficient to know simply the total num- 
ber of active applicants at a given time, more 
detailed planning requires information on the 
occupational, industrial, and personal char- 
acteristics of these registrants. In past years, 
the reports of characteristics of the registrants 
in the active file at the time of the periodic 
inventories were useful for ordinary operating 
purposes for months after the inventory was 
taken. But conditions in certain occupations 
are changing from a state of surplus to one of 
full utilization of the labor supply. As this 
happens, it will not be difficult to find jobs 
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for workers in these occupations; the problem 
may be to find workers to fill open jobs—a 
problem that the Employment Service has 
only occasionally encountered in the last 
7 years. Under such rapidly changing cir- 
cumstances, the importance of having fre- 
quent current reports on the availability of 
local labor supplies of key workmen is self- 
evident. 


Regular Inventory 


The inventory taken in April 1940 was ex- 
ceedingly timely in terms of the industrial 
defense program. It furnished the only 
comprehensive labor supply information 
available from any source at that time. 
Following publication in June of the infor- 
mation on the 5.1 million workers recorded 
by the inventory, many inquiries were re- 
ceived from a variety of sources as to the 
character of the changes that had taken 
place since the detailed count. Interest has 
centered mainly in the professional, skilled, 
and semiskilled occupations. It was ap- 
parent, therefore, that if private employers 
as well as Government establishments were 
to be given the placement services required in 
promoting the defense program, frequent 
surveys would have to be made of the num- 
ber of workers qualified and available to work 
in essential defense occupations. 

For this purpose, there was undertaken a 
monthly count of active applicants in selected 
occupations believed to be important to 
defense industries. Because of the fact that 
the inactive files are frequently found to be a 
source for referrals, State agencies were re- 
quested to review these files as well as the 
active files and to check qualifications care- 
fully preparatory to the count, in order to 
uncover as many available qualified workmen 
as possible. At the same time, labor organi- 
zations were requested to urge their unem- 
ployed members to register with the local 
offices in order that job openings requiring 
their particular skills might be filled promptly. 
By making these preparations prior to the 
taking of the count, the value of the results 
was enhanced. 

The first of the occupational counts of a 





list of 270 defense occupations was made at 
the end of July. This count revealed ap- 
proximately 196,000 registrants primarily 
qualified to work at these occupations, and 
an additional 39,000 secondary or supple- 
mental registrations. However, a number of 
State agencies reported that these counts 
were of limited usefulness, both locally and 
nationally, because they failed to distinguish 
between applicants who were completely 
qualified for immediate referral and those 
whose referrability was limited or doubtful. 
For this reason, provision was made to report 
the number of applicants in each occupation 
who were qualified and available, as distinct 
from those who were not available or who 
could not be referred because their compe- 
tence was in doubt. Furthermore, since the 
original list of occupations did not include 
all those important for the defense program. 
it was expanded by the addition of several 
hundred titles. 


Special Counts of Defense Occupations 


The first of the more detailed counts of the 
longer list of occupations, made at the end of 
September, is expected to prove particularly 
useful. For example, where relatively few 
or no workers are found in certain key occu- 
pations, the local office will immediately 
know that clearance may have to be resorted 
to in order to fill any job orders received, and 
the clearance officer will know which local 
offices may be able to fill the orders. More- 
over, the figures which will become available 
on the number of workers in the various oc- 
cupations who are in need of further training 
because they are apprentices, or those whose 
skills are rusty and who need refresher train- 
ing, will prove extremely useful in the plan- 
ning of training courses by the National 
Defense Commission. These reports will be 
made monthly in order to keep abreast of 
fast-moving developments in local labor 
markets. Changes may be made whenever 
situations require them. Already several 
States on their own initiative have expanded 
the report in order that their local offices may 
have even more operating data than are being 
forwarded to Washington. 
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Reports on Labor Demand 


The demand aspects of the labor market 
situation, as related to the defense program, 
are quite as important as the supply side. 
While only part of the labor demand can 
possibly be recorded in quantitative terms 
by the local employment offices, certain basic 
information that cannot be obtained from 
any other source will be made available from 
reports to be made by local offices. This in- 
formation will be obtained by local office per- 
sonnel on the occasion of field visits to firms 
which are producing materials of primary 
importance to national defense. 

To find out the local demand for labor, 
employers visited are requested to furnish an 
approximation of the number of workers they 
expect to hire or lay off during the next 60 
days. By restricting the estimate of changes 
in plant employment to the 60 days subse- 
quent to the visit, the amount of speculation 
is reduced to a minimum, since most plants 
are probably geared to an operating schedule 
of at least this length. Each report will show 
for each specific occupation the number and 
date of expectant hires or lay-offs, the dura- 
tion of the jobs, the age limits of the workers 
desired, and whether in the opinion of the 
employer a shortage in the occupation exists 
or is anticipated. Present plans call for a 
report on each selected employer every 30 
days, when the monthly field visit is made. 

Information of a similar character has been 
obtained in the past by many State employ- 
ment services, so that this report represents 
primarily a recording of information previ- 
ously obtained through the employer visit- 
ing program. It is especially designed to 
ascertain the needs of defense industries. 
Local employment offices will find these 
reports valuable as a source of job orders, 
since experience has shown that many em- 
ployers, at the time they give the informa- 
tion, will solicit the assistance of the local 
office in finding the workers they need. 
Certain employers who previously had not 
utilized the facilities of the Employment 
Service will place job orders as their own 
files become inadequate. Local offices can 
also use information on hirings and lay-offs 


in relation to the local labor supply figures 
obtained from the occupational count, in order 
to point to the need for utilizing clearance 
facilities and developing training programs. 

As part of the report on the availability of 
job seekers registered in the defense occupa- 
tions, the local offices will also indicate the 
number of job openings on hand at the time 
of the count. This will furnish a direct com- 
parison between supply and demand in the 
local community. 


Industrial Training for Defense 


In recent weeks considerable publicity has 
been given to the initiation of the training 
program designed to provide workers for 
defense occupations in which stringencies 
exist. While the program is conducted by 
the U. S. Office of Education in cooperation 
with the National Defense Commission, the 
Employment Service is assisting in the pro- 
gram by referring applicants to these courses, 
and by finding jobs for the trainees after 
they have completed their training. Reports 
of the employment offices on their activities 
in connection with the training program are 
designed not only to indicate the role of the 
offices in carrying out this responsibility, but 
also to furnish clues as to the effectiveness of 
the training program itself, by indicating 
whether the trainee was placed in a job that 
utilized the training given him. 


Narrative Reports on Local Labor 
Developments 


Because of the recognized limitations of 
statistical treatment of certain labor market 
situations, it is important to supplement the 
statistical reports by some types of information 
in a non-statistical form. The narrative re- 
port on local labor market developments, to 
be made monthly by all State agencies, is 
designed to supply such qualitative informa- 
tion. This report will serve to tie together 
all of the significant developments that come 
to the attention of the local offices and which 
have any relation to the defense program 
insofar as the local labor market is affected. 
Comments will be received on the adequacy 
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of the labor supply, changes in supply and 
demand, present and prospective labor short- 
ages, provisions made for assuring adequate 
supplies of labor, and trends in hiring 
practices. 

This information is frequently common 
knowledge to local offices, because of their 
close relationship to the community. At the 
present time, however, there is an interest in 
such information beyond the local commu- 
nity. Unusual situations that develop locally 
may have significant implications nationally 
if they occur frequently in a large number of 
communities. Where bottlenecks appear to 
be developing, steps may be taken to alleviate 
the situation. Moreover, a community may 
develop an unusual scheme for training 
workers which could be adopted to good 
advantage by other communities. But before 
any action can be taker either at the State or 
Federal level, information on these develop- 
ments must be prepared and assembled in a 
form in which the experience of many dif- 
ferent communities can be compared and 
analyzed. The narrative report therefore 


furnishes an excellent means for conveying 
the general and specific fund of information 
which all local offices have on local conditions. 

These reports were initiated at the outset of 
the defense program, not merely to record 
the contribution of the Employment Service 
as the program developed, but to provide the 
States with information for planning and 
improving the operations of the employment 
offices as the load on them increases. As a 
matter of fact, some State agencies have 
already felt the need for more information 
and have expanded their reports to obtain 
information not included in the program of 
the Bureau. However, beyond the needs of 
the States and the Bureau are the require- 
ments of the defense program as a whole and 
of the National Defense Commission for ac- 
curate, up-to-date information on the labor 
market. It is generally agreed that such 
information can best be obtained through 
the public employment offices, with their 
far-flung contacts with employers and workers. 
and their intimate familiarity with local 
conditions. 








@ 
Skilled Railroad Employees Available for Transfer to 


Defense Industries 


In order to supply the National Defense Commission with information about the number and 
occupational skills of unemployed railroad workers available for possible job openings in defense industries, 
the regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board at the end of June mailed questionnaires to every 
employee who in the preceding 12 months had registered as unemployed under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

In a letter sent with the questionnaire the employee was informed that the Defense Commission was par- 
ticularly interested in receiving replies from individuals who “are not regularly or steadily employed at a full- 
time job.” Since the railroads are important for defense purposes there was no intention to shift employees 
needed by the railroads to other industries. A subsequent letter made clear the fact that any effort by the 
National Defense Commission to arrange for the protection of seniority rights would be contingent upon the 
necessity of transferring large numbers of railway employees to jobs in the defense industries. 

The copy was mailed to about 210,000 employees and by the end of July 73,000 returns had been received. 
Of these, 33,727 workers appeared to be trained in occupations suitable to defense industries and 25,639 
would be willing to apply for a defense job anywhere in the United States. 
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Pointed Promotion Pays 


By Martz Lewrs 
Senior Interviewer, Unemployment Compensation Division, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Y A WELL-ORGANIZED, carefully planned, 
B and adequately supervised promotional 
program, the Indianapolis office of the Indi- 
ana State Employment Service found it pos- 
sible to substantially increase its placements 
during the Christmas season. As the 1939 
season approached, an analysis was made of 
the employment possibilities through local 
employers. : 

The industrial groups of employers which 
were most likely to be affected by holiday buy- 
ing were isolated from the general employer 
file. ‘These employers were then divided into 
two groups: (1) those firms which, because 
of their size and hiring methods, promised to 
be high volume users of the employment serv- 
ice, (2) the employers who would be likely to 
use the service only to a limited extent. 

Available promotional and publicity media 
were evaluated and appropriate items direct- 
ed to each employer in these two groups. At 
the same time, special sales techniques not 
ordinarily used as a part of the local office 
public relations program were developed for 
field visiting, telephone solicitation, direct 
mail, radio, newspaper articles, and the spe- 
cial training of applicants. 


The Promotional Program 


Field visiting in connection with this cam- 
paign was directed entirely to the large em- 
ployers. The personnel participating in this 
phase of the program was selected on the 
basis of its familiarity with the problems of 
sales work. A preliminary survey was made 
during the first 2 weeks of November and the 
potential needs of the various stores deter- 
mined. During the last 2 weeks of November 
and the first 3 weeks of December, the se- 
lected field visitors spent the major portion of 
their time calling on the employers who had 


indicated, during the preliminary survey, 
their need for a large number of temporary 
workers. Visits were made as often as once 
a day to some of these stores. 

The firms which did not merit regular con- 
tact by field visitors were selected for the tele- 
phone solicitation program. Calls were made 
to this entire group, and a tickler file of the 
employers who indicated that they would 
need the services of the employment office 
was set up. Telephone calls were made to 
the employers in this group at least once a 
week until the week immediately prior to 
Christmas. During that week, calls were 
made once each day. More than 800 tele- 
phone calls were made to retail employers 
during the telephone solicitation campaign. 

Special form letters and applicant résumés 
were designed for retail employers. Ideas 
relating to the Christmas scene were incor- 
porated in each of these direct mail items. 
For example, a last minute reminder bulletin 
was developed in a red and green motif. 
Santa Claus was used as a central idea in a 
series of four form letters sent to employers in 
Indiana. Seven thousand two hundred and 
ninety-two different pieces of mail were 
mailed to one thousand forty-two retail em- 
ployers in Indianapolis. . 

Four hundred and fifty-two minutes of 
radio time were devoted to the Christmas radio 
promotional program. Three types of pro- 
grams were used. An applicant interviewing 
program involved the interviewing of sales 
and clerical applicants who were especially 
qualified for positions in retail stores. A dia- 
logue program was used to give information 
to the general public and to employers con- 
cerning the status of retail business during the 
Christmas season. This program was also 
used for the purpose of recruiting highly 
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qualified sales applicants for the employment 
service files. For example, one program was 
devoted entirely to a dialogue between two 
staff members concerning the shortage of good 
retail shoe salesmen. Married women inter- 
ested in part time and temporary holiday 
work were also urged to register with the em- 
ployment service. In addition to these two 
programs, a spot announcement program 
was devoted to the daily advertising of sales 
and clerical jobs. As a result of the applicant 
interviewing program, a number of calls were 
received from local retail employers for the 
people who had been interviewed. The dia- 
logue program and spot announcement pro- 
grams attracted many qualified retail sales 
people to the employment office. 

Twelve stories related to the Christmas 
season were printed in local papers. Some of 
the stories stressed the fact that business 
for the current season seemed to be much 
improved over the same period last year. 
Others dealt with the current shortage of 
experienced retail help. Feature stories re- 
lating to unusual sales placements were 
used by all three of the major metropolitan 
papers. 

Managers of local variety stores reported 
that a shortage of sales girls with knowledge 
of cash register operation existed during the 
Christmas season. Many of these employers 
suggested that the employment center could 
render a service to the variety store managers 
by training inexperienced beginners in cash 
register operation. As a result, a cash regis- 
ter training program was begun in the em- 
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ployment office during the last week in 
November. More than 100 inexperienced 
juniors were trained in this work. Over half 
of those individuals taking the course received 
temporary Christmas employment as a result 
of this training. Field visitors used the train- 
ing course as a subject of discussion when 
calling on local retail employers and found 
that most of them were in favor of this type 
of training. 
Results 

Sales placements during the month of De- 
cember 1939 increased 128 percent over sales 
placements in 1938 during the same month 
as compared with an increase in the same 
period in retail sales in Indianapolis of only 
13 percent. Although undoubtedly some of 
the increase’ in sales placements must be 
charged off to the fact that the employment 
service had become better known in the 
community during the past year, it seems 
evident that the Christmas promotional cam- 
paign definitely resulted in increased place- 
ments in local department and variety stores. 
Our experience seems to indicate that: 

(1) A well-organized and carefully planned 
promotional program pays dividends in 
terms of placements. 

(2) In order to receive the maximum 
results from a promotional program, all 
available publicity media should be carefully 
analyzed and exploited to the utmost. 

(3) Highest returns can be achieved by 
planning the program for each industrial 
group individually, considering the specific 
needs of that group of employers. 


Women in the Defense Program 


Anticipating a demand for more women workers in the expanded defense program, the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor has recently issued a bulletin entitled ‘“‘Effective Industrial Use of Women in the 


Defense Program.” 


This bulletin lists the types of work women do particularly well and describes the conditions under 


which they should work in order to secure the maximum production without injury to health. 
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Serving the Nation’s Biggest Employer 


By Martin F. CARPENTER 
Chief, United States Employment Service Division, Bureau of Employment Security 


INCE LAST JUNE the United States Employ- 

ment Service, through the State and 
local employment offices, has been doing a 
large scale placement job for the Nation’s 
biggest employer—the United States Civil 
Service Commission. While the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has a far-flung recruitment 
and placement program of its own to supply 
the personnel needs of the agencies it serves, 
the rapid expansion of production in arsenals 
and navy yards increased the demand for 
workers in certain occupations to such a de- 
gree that they could not be supplied in 
sufficient numbers through the usual Civil 
Service channels. Faced with this situation, 
the Commission called on the Employment 
Service for assistance. 

As the demand for skilled workers increased, 
both in Government establishments and in 
private industry, the Commission found itself 
confronted with apparent shortages in a few 
occupations, and requested the Bureau to 
enlist the cooperation of the employment 
offices in finding and referring qualified 
workers. Taking advantage of a Civil Serv- 
ice procedure which permits immediate 
hiring of qualified workers in occupations 
for which eligible lists are exhausted, the 
Commission and the Bureau worked out an 
arrangement whereby Civil Service orders 
would be handled like similar orders from 
private employers; that is, they would be 
accepted as orders for immediate placement 
in specific openings and every effort would be 
made to refer qualified workers. 

Since the Commission had already at- 
tempted to recruit workers locally in the 
communities in which the employing estab- 
lishments were situated, it was clear at the 
outset that the Employment Service would 
have to resort to clearance to fill large orders 
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in skilled occupations. Good practice re- 
quired that every effort be made to recruit 
workers as close as possible to the establish- 
ments in which the jobs were available. 
Furthermore, some controls were needed 
over the circulation of Civil Service clearance 
requests, since several of the establishments 
were in need of the same kinds of workers, 
and the usual clearance procedure might have 
caused indiscriminate competition for the 
same workers between Government estab- 
lishments. 


Clearance Procedure 


It was determined quite early that those 
orders which could be filled locally or through 
State-wide clearance would be handled 
by established clearance procedure. When 
interstate clearance became necessary, how- 
ever, a new step was introduced. District 
clearance offices were established in several 
Civil Service districts to direct clearance 
orders to appropriate areas in the district, to 
make certain that nearby workers were 
referred first, and to determine when orders 
should be put to clearance outside the dis- 
trict. At present writing, district offices have 
not been set up throughout the Nation, but 
are now serving the principal industrial 
areas where the important arsenals and navy 
yards are located. 

When the district office is unable to fill 
orders from within the district, the order is 
transmitted to the Bureau, where clearance 
areas outside the district are determined. 


Some Orders Difficult to Fill 


Since the latter part of July, when the 
system began to function, over 2,000 applica- 
tions have been forwarded to Civil Service 
establishments in response to specific orders 
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and nearly 400 placements have been made. 
In this connection, it should be noted that 
the Service did not receive orders until the 
usual Civil Service procedure had been ex- 
hausted. Hence, nearly all these orders were 
“hard to fill,” and most of them were for key 
workers. A contributing factor to the prob- 
lem of filling these orders was the wage scale 
in Government establishments. In several 
instances, it was found that the going wages 
in private plants were above the entering 
wage in neighboring Government plants. 
This made local recruiting difficult and 
limited the areas from which workers might 
be expected to respond to clearance requests. 
As adjustments of these rates have been made, 
the recruitment has been facilitated. 

Orders representing some 25 different occu- 
pations have been put to national clearance. 
Principally, these occupations were in the 
metal-working trades, such as machinist, 
toolmaker, coppersmith, and skilled workers 
in the manufacture of small arms; designer; 
and in the ship construction occupations, 
such as shipfitter, loftsman, shipwright, and 
boatbuilder. Some of the latter group proved 
most difficult to fill. Because of the long 
depression of the shipbuilding industry, many 
of these workers had drifted into other fields, 
and were either not available or not known 
and registered as shipyard workers. There 
were apparently plenty of shipwrights and 
boatbuilders available, but shipfitters and 
loftsmen were very difficult to find. 

The expansion of activity in many ship- 
yards and arsenals is not yet complete, and 
additional staff will be required. Many more 
orders will be given to the Service, and clear- 
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ance activity may be expected to increase. 
It is considered that the work completed thus 
far has been developmental, in preparation 
for larger orders in the near future. 


New Business for Local Offices 


One of the most important byproducts of 
these arrangements with the Commission has 
been the development of increased local busi- 
ness at Civil Service establishments. Many 
such establishments are engaged in large ex- 
pansion programs, requiring much new con- 
struction. While some of these jobs are let 
to private contractors many are undertaken 
by the establishment itself. In these cases, 
the Civil Service Commission commonly per- 
mits immediate hiring by the establishment 
without setting up registers, since the jobs are 
usually of short duration. An arrangement 
has been developed whereby the Commission 
notifies the State Service of the openings avail- 
able, and at the same time notifies the hiring 
officers of the availability of workers at the 
public employment office. This arrange- 
ment has resulted in an important source of 
new business to many local offices, and pro- 
vides a valuable service to the Commission. 

The difficulty of filling the Civil Service 
clearance orders points to the type of problem 
which may occur more frequently in the 
future. As certain types of workers become 
more difficult to find, other large employers 
will exhaust their own resources and turn to 
the Employment Service. Orders of this 
type may be as vitally a part of the defense 
program as the Civil Service orders just 
described, and must be handled with the 
same flexibility and resourcefulness. 
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Cooperation in ‘“Brush-up” Training 


By Winston McConkey 
Manager, Employmeni Service Office, 
Sharpsburg, Pa. 


- EW SKILLS for the Unemployed” is a 

N slogan that has produced over 53 
jobs since November 1939 for a total of 262 
men enrolled in vocational retraining classes 
in Pittsburgh. How this placement record 
has been accomplished and how a program 
of this type may be inaugurated form an 
interesting chapter in cooperative effort be- 
tween an organization of personnel men, the 
city school system, and the public employ- 
ment office. It is a program which corre- 
sponds closely to the vocational education of 
national defense workers coordinated on a 
Nation-wide basis since July. 

The original idea developed as the result 
of the realization of the agencies mentioned 
that long periods of inactivity result in a 
progressive deterioration of skills. In in- 
stances where there was no actual decline in 
skill, it was found that the individual often 
found it difficult to secure work because new 
processes, techniques and machines have 
replaced those working tools with which he 
was formerly familiar. These tendencies, 
together with the curtailment of apprentice- 
ship training in industry during the depres- 
sion, have resulted in shortages of trained 
men in certain occupations for which demand 
was expanding. These shortages had become 
particularly apparent to the Pittsburgh office 
of the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service and to members of the Pittsburgh 
Personnel Association during the recurring 
periods of peak business activity. 

Moving to provide some solution to this 
problem, the Pittsburgh Personnel Associa- 
tion appointed the District Manager of the 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Adjustment 
Practices. A study was made of those occu- 
pations and fields of work most likely to be 


affected by continuous unemployment, based 
upon data secured from the files of the public 
employment office, and a series of recom- 
mendations for the establishment of voca- 
tional retraining courses were made to the 
Pittsburgh Board of Education. Shortly 
thereafter, the present program came into 
existence. 


Unemployed Workers Recruited for 
Retraining 


One of the first steps in organizing the pro- 
gram was to recruit unemployed workers in 
need of retraining. The State Employment 
Service assumed the task, and an analysis was 
made of the active registration cards in an 
effort to find men who might be interested in 
taking the courses. Standards of age and 
previous experience were established in se- 
lecting persons to be notified. For example, 
in recruiting men for the retraining course in 
machine operation, call-in cards were sent 
to men above the age of 35 in such occupa- 
tions as machinists, tool- and die-makers, drill- 
and punch-operators, boring-mill operators— 
in fact, every occupation that was primarily 
related to machine-shop work. The age 
limit had later to be changed to 25 because 
of lack of applicants in the age group above 
35. About 10 percent of the workers notified 
of the classes responded and, of this group, 
about one half, when interviewed, indicated 
their desire to attend the classes. Among the 
reasons advanced for failure to accept train- 
ing opportunities were part-time jobs, in- 
ability to reach the school, and lack of proper 
background for admission to courses. 

In addition to surveys of registration cards, 
the State Employment Service radio pro- 
grams on local stations were also utilized to 
publicize the classes. The curriculum of the 
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courses was so drafted that individual trainees 
could enter and leave the course without 
interrupting the general program of the 
courses. “Brushing-up” of rusty skills was 
one of the objectives in order to bring the 
large number of older applicants back into 
production. 

Because of the comparatively high rate of 
turn-over from various causes—among them 
placement of students, trainees being called 
back to work and normal drop-outs—it has 
been the continued responsibility of the 
Employment Service, after the initial recruit- 
ing of students, to provide a constant flow of 
workers for the classes. Interviewers are on 
the alert to refer workers in obsolescent occu- 
pations or those in need of retraining to the 
school when they visit the office to make 
original registrations and renewals. 


Administration of the Training Program 


The Pittsburgh program is under the direc- 
tion of the director of Trade and Industrial 
Education of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
and utilizes the facilities of one of the most 
modern vocational high schools in the United 
States. Funds for the program come from 
Federal sources through the George-Deen. 
and Smith-Hughes Acts, both of which pro- 
vide grants-in-aid to the States for vocational 
training. One hundred percent Federal 
support is provided for these classes, due to 
the fact that the only persons admitted are 
those having previous experience in the field 
in which they desire additional training. 
Instruction is given through the regular shop 
facilities of the vocational high school and 
the regular teaching staff is employed. 

The classes are conducted in five different 
fields: foundry practice, machine shop train- 
ing, welding, carpentry and electrical prac- 
tice—the latter being divided into two main 
subdivisions: electrical power and house wir- 
ing. Admission to the classes is free to the 
public and no residence requirements have 
been established. Students must be unem- 
ployed, a fact which is virtually assured as 
the classes are held between the hours of 
3:30 p. m. and 6:30 p. m. Previous work 
experience in the field in which students de- 





sire training is a primary requisite for admis- 
sion. It is not possible for a man who has 
worked as a section hand, for example, to 
enter the course in foundry practice. He 
must have had bona fide work of some type 
in and around a foundry. Classes meet on 
Monday and Tuesday of each week, begin- 
ning immediately after the shops are deserted 
for the day by the regular students. The 
classes usually open with about one-half hour 
instruction in theory, after which the practical 
work on the machines follows. Most of the 
work performed has a distinctly practical 
value. Many of the men in the carpentry 
shop build and repair furniture from their 
homes. In the foundry, the casting of broken 
stove and furnace parts goes on, patterns 
for these jobs being prepared in the pattern 
shop by the regular students during the day. 
In this way, many costly repairs to home 
utilities have been done in the training courses 
without cost to the students. 

The average age of workers attending the 
classes is about 35 years at present, although 
it has been falling. It is the intention of 
those sponsoring the course, however, to pro- 
vide training primarily for older men, but 
it has been difficult to recruit men over 45. 
At the present time, the age range is from 
25 to 54. 


Placement of Retrained Workers 


Placement of men taking the course to 
date has been more successful than origin- 
ally anticipated. Since the beginning of the 
program on November 13, 1939, a total of 
262 men have been enrolled in the classes. 
Of this number, 53, or approximately 20 
percent, have been placed in permanent jobs. 
Forty-six persons dropped out of the course 
for various reasons. It is not known how 
many of these secured employment as a result 
of their training. At the present time, there 
are about 163 men enrolled. In view of the 
fact that the classes have been in operation 
for a very limited period of time, this place- 
ment record is considered quite impressive. 

The wages of workers placed have ranged 
between 65 cents and 85 cents an hour, with 
an expected addition of about 5 cents an 
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hour under various incentive plans in opera- 
tion in the plants where work has been 
secured. 

The placement of retrained workers is a 
cooperative venture between the employment 
office and the vocational high schools. The 
employment office makes placement of stu- 
dents as openings develop, often on the basis 
of their performance in the retraining classes. 
Placements are also made through the 
vocational placement service of the public 
school system. The employment office has 
benefited from vocational retraining in a 
number of ways. The employment service 
is performing an important community func- 
tion in serving as a means of directing those 
in need of training to the proper sources, 
and at the same time it is provided with 
a constant supply of freshly retrained job 


@ 


seekers in fields where the demand exists. 
Field contact men have discovered a good 
selling point in emphasizing this additional 
service of the employment office. 

While a “brush-up” training program is 
not the complete answer to the problem of 
unemployment, and does not even presume 
to meet the need for more trade training, it is 
an attempt to provide a solution for those 
middle-age and over-age workers who possess 
a basic skill and experience in a particular 
occupation. More flexible standards of 
entrance and more liberal financing are 
necessary if trade training and retraining are 
to reach the younger unemployed. 

It is the feeling of its sponsors that the voca- 
tional retraining program in Pittsburgh has 
well justified the effort expended in its pro- 
motion. 


Selecting a Rodeo Queen 


The Shenandoah office of the Iowa State Employment Service was recently given an order by the Sidney 
Rodeo for two judges to select a rodeo queen. The rodeo management felt that in past years there had been 
public criticism in the manner in which the queen had been selected, and so turned to the Employment 
Service to find capable and impartial judges. Selection of the queen was to be based 30 percent on the girl, 
30 percent on the horse, 30 percent on riding ability, and 10 percent on general appearance. The local office 
referred two judges who knew both pretty girls and fine horse flesh. The rodeo management called to report 
a perfect placement—the queen chosen was pretty and qualified to be classified under 0-62.24, equestrienne. 
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The Job Clinic as a Placement Aid 


By D. PALMER PATTERSON 
Director, Arkansas State Employment Service, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


HERE HAS BEEN considerable discus- 

sion recently in leading magazines of 
the operation of job clinics under the 
auspices of private individuals or groups. 
These clinics are directed toward instructing 
unemployed persons in the best ways of 
approaching employers and selling their 
services and experience. 

Some of the staff members of the Arkansas 
State Employment Service became interested 
in the idea of the job clinic and decided to 
experiment with it in public employment 
service work. We have found that the job 
clinic method is an excellent device for use 
in placing a selected number of outstanding 
applicants in the higher salary brackets. 

We find that during the past 7 years of 
employment service history, major attention 
has been given to the problem of filling 
employer orders. Far less has been devoted 
to the effective placing of outstanding appli- 
cants, as a result of employment service 
initiative. Recently, Edlund’s publicized 
book, Pick Your Job And Land It, and the 
resulting magazine articles on job clinics 
throughout the country, have turned increas- 
ing emphasis to this activity. 

Management on a modern basis secures 
most of its important employees through pro- 
motion fiom within. This is a logical develop- 
ment, but it is not always possible. As a 
result, employers are often pleased to learn of 
the availability of outstanding outside work- 
ers. In addition, rural areas like Arkansas 
have a large number of individuals who are 
isolated from firms who employ their types of 
skills. One of the extreme illustrations of this 
is the CCC camp, where men with outstand- 
ing qualifications are completely isolated from 
industrial job opportunities. The expense 
involved in personal interviews and personal 
solicitation is frequently prohibitive. 


In such cases, what is more logical than to 
resort to the method of securing employment 
interviews by mail? What method provides 
more adequate and more prompt coverage? 
Where else would the law of averages be most 
effectively invoked to guarantee a successful 
contact with some employer who might need 
a worker? 

A spontaneous personal. interview is often 
unsatisfactory and unproductive because of 
factors such as restrictions on the employer’s 
time; the question of how busy heis that morn- 
ing; and the question of what he knows about 
his firm’s immediate employment needs 
throughout all of the divisions. These restric- 
tions and objections can be met in part by a 
written summary of job abilities, sent to the 
employer prior to the interview. 


Operation of the Clinic 


In general, the clinic is operated as follows: 
the local office selects a group of outstanding 
applicants to attend a job clinic which is 
conducted two nights each month by the 
employment office representative, assisted by 
a council comprised of representatives of 
business, vocational training, and _ labor 
organizations. An hour is spent in the 
theory of job finding, and in discussing ap- 
proved methods of marketing a man’s best 
goods, himself. Such textbooks as Brooks’ 
Career Clinic, Lewis’ How to Land A Job, and 
Edlund’s most helpful book, Pick Your ob 
And Land It are used in connection with the 
discussions. 

After the preliminary discussions, the fun 
begins. For another hour a selected number 
of the assembled applicants apply for work to 
the employers present. After the interview 
with the employers, the applicants’ job-selling 
methods are criticized by the group, with no 
holds barred. After an attitude of mutual 
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helpfulness has been created, we discovered 
that the other unemployed persons soon 
joined the councilors in offering helpful 
observations as to methods used by the 
applicant in marketing his services. 

In each of our major locations an attempt 
has been made to outline an 8 to 12 weeks’ 
meeting point. Each meeting is held two 
times a month for approximately 2 hours. 
In each of these the fundamentals of job- 
hunting are emphasized: (1) presenting ex- 
perience convincingly and completely; (2) 
education and training; and, (3) all pertinent 
supplemental abilities. Each meeting is suffi- 
ciently complete to give a clear basic picture 
of the plan to the individual who attends only 
once. Continuity is maintained by use of 
materials prepared by people who have 
attended previous meetings and who are 
willing to accept criticism of the group. 

Employers, vocational educators, advertis- 
ing specialists, and others are called in. 
The final draft prepared by the individual is 
accepted by the Employment Service for 
mimeographing and presentation to em- 
ployers. In some cases the name of the indi- 
vidual is given; in others it is not. 


Specific Placement Examples 


Following are two examples of placements 
which have been made as a direct result of 
the job clinic: 

The Hope office, which serves an area hav- 
ing limited employment possibilities, had for 
some time in its files a pile-driver operator 
of a special type for whom no work apparently 
was available, either locally or in Arkansas. 
A personnel history folder was developed for 
this applicant through the job-clinic method 
and mailed to a list of nine employers 
throughout the State, whose names were 
secured by the Employment Service. Two 
of the employers replied, and one called the 
office over long distance, agreeing to furnish 
the requested transportation for an inter- 


view. The applicant was referred to the 
employer. He was hired immediately at 
$260 a month by the employer who operated 
a construction company at Fort Smith. 
After the placement was made, the Hope 
office received the following communication 
from the employer: 

“T am very glad to advise you that the 
applicant has fully shown the efficiency and 
responsibility that you recommended him to 
possess, and so far his work has been entirely 
satisfactory. Even though I have wound up 
all the work I had under contract when you 
sent him to me, I am still employing him 


_and will be using him in Kansas and Colorado 


for the next 4 or 5 months.” 

Another example which might be cited is 
that of the former manager of a local garage 
and automobile agency, who after 2 years’ 
absence in the State Tuberculosis Hospital, 
returned to his home town, able to do light 
work, but with no job. After no work could 
be found locally or through clearance, he was 
assisted in preparing a personnel folder 
which was reproduced and sent to 25 auto- 
mobile firms in surrounding towns in the 
area. A long-distance call immediately came 
from a nearby town which resulted in the 
applicant being placed as manager of a firm 
similar to the one he had left 2 years before. 

Every effort is made to give the applicant a 
job to do, in selecting the material, assembling 
the material, and assisting in preparation of 
mailing lists. To date this system has been 
successful. The increased individual re- 
sponsibility has secured greater applicant 
interest, greater applicant appreciation of 
what the Employment Service is doing, and 
less criticism of the Service when accomplish- 
ments were not so great as had been antici- 
pated. We feel that it is just as much an 
employment service responsibility to assist in 
finding the worker a job as in finding the 
employer a worker.’ The job clinic is one 
way in which we go about accepting that 
responsibility. 
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Recruiting Forest Fire Fighters in Montana 


By Joun W. NELSON 


Director, Montana State Employment Service, 
Helena, Mont. 


S THIS ARTICLE is being written, several 
A thousand men are fighting forest fires 
throughout the forests of Montana. Records 
of the Forest Service indicate that the present 
year is the most disastrous in terms of the num- 
ber of fires and the amount of damage done in 
the recent history of the State. In this emer- 
gency the Montana State Employment Service 
has been accepted by the Forest Service as a 
means of recruiting needed men to combat 
this destructive enemy of public and private 
property. 

Montana’s forests are dry, easily inflamed 
and protection facilities have been inadequate 
to stamp out blazes as they have sprung up, 
from natural or man-made causes. How- 
ever, for many years the Forest Service has 
had experience in combating forest fires, and 
heretofore has relied almost entirely upon its 
own organization to recruit forest fire fighters. 
Because an unusually hazardous condition 
developed this year, the State Employment 
Service was called on for the first time to assist 
the Forest Service in the job of recruiting 
forest fire fighters. 

This year, up to the end of August, nearly 
3,000 fires were reported in the Northern 
Rocky Mountain region. Thousands of men 
have been recruited throughout the Rocky 
Mountain States to go into the woods to fight 
these fires. Some weeks ago the Executive 
Chairman of the Montana Unemployment 
Compensation Commission offered the facili- 
ties of the State Service to the Regional 
Forester, at Missoula. As a result the Re- 
gional Forester sent letters to all of his super- 
visors, and the first call upon the Employ- 
ment Service resulted in such satisfactory 
referrals that immediately the policy of using 
the employment offices spread widely through- 
out the State. The first call, for 100 men, 
was received by the manager of the office at 
his home at 7 o’clock one evening. He 


marshalled his staff and went to work and 
by 10 o’clock that night the order had been 
filled. 

To accomplish this emergency recruit- 
ment a special procedure was developed 
for the various offices in the forest areas. 
When the calls come in all personnel con- 
sider the situation an emergency job and 
all appointments or other activities are for- 
gotten until the order is filled. First, con- 
tacts are made with local police and sheriffs; 
the various places where itinerant and unem- 
ployed congregate are visited, and the job 
opportunities are announced. The radio is 
used; Salvation Army headquarters 
called; police officials in nearby communities 
are advised and the roundup of men starts 
from all sources available. Motion picture 
houses are visited and announcements made 
between pictures. The ‘“Jungles,” where the 
transients congregate to cook their meals, 
are a fruitful source of men. Fire fighting 
requires only two things—strong shoes and 
durable clothes, and the willingness to work. 
The men are advised to report at the em- 
ployment office and are there directed to 
trucks, busses and other means of transporta- 
tion to haul them to the front lines where the 
actual fire fighting is under way. 

Because of the very good record made by 
the Employment Service in meeting an 
emergency situation entirely outside of its 
usual channels of activity, it is believed that 
the Forest Service in Montana may find it 
advantageous in the future during the forest- 
fire season to transfer its employment per- 
sonnel to the local employment offices in the 
cities in the forested areas of Montana. There, 
the Forest Service will not only have avail- 
able an active file with every available skill 
at its disposal, but it will have trained per- 
sonnel who know how to go out and round up 
men under emergency conditions. 
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Private Placements Approach All-Time 
High 


Private placements made during September 
numbered 305,000, the second highest volume 
for any month in the history of the United 
States Employment Service and only slightly 
less than the all-time record established in 
October 1939. Supplementary placements 
reached a new all-time high. As a result of 
the improvement in employment opportuni- 
ties, the active file of workers seeking jobs 
declined below the 5 million mark for the 
first time in 33 months. Seasonal improve- 
ment in industrial activity, and to some ex- 
tent expanding operations in defense activi- 
ties, were factors in the increased volume of 
placements. Reflecting the improved em- 
ployment situation, continued claim receipts 
declined to 4.3 million and benefit payments 
decreased to $36.6 million, representing in 
each instance the lowest monthly level of the 
year. 

In spite of the fewer number of working 
days in the month, complete placements 
increased 7 percent in September to 353,000. 
This number was practically the same vol- 
ume as in September 1939, but 25 percent 
higher than in September 1938. Jobs filled 
with private employers were 9 percent higher 
than in August and were 6 percent above 
September 1939, the previous highest Sep- 
tember in the history of the employment 
service. Placements in private employment 
that were expected to last 1 month or longer 
totaled 162,400 or 53 percent of all private 
placements, practically the same proportion 
as in the preceding month. Jobs filled in 
public employment declined 6 percent to 
47,000. As the increasing demand for agri- 
cultural labor in connection with harvesting 
work in certain areas continued, supplemental 
placements increased 67 percent to 278,400, 
marking a new high for this type of place- 
ment. Applications for work declined 5 per- 
cent to 1.2 million during September. Re- 
flecting the increase in placements and the 
decline in applications for work, as well as 


the cancelations occurring during the month, 
the number of job seekers registered for work 
at the end of September declined 6 percent 
to 4.9 million, the lowest number registered 
since December 1937. 

Nearly 4.3 million continued claims were 
received in local offices during September, a 
decline of 28 percent from August. The 
sharpest reductions generally occurred in the 
larger industrial States. Increases were re- 
ported only by Hawaii, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. The amount of benefit payments 
issued to unemployed workers decreased 29 
percent from August, but was somewhat 
higher than the amount disbursed in Sep- 
tember 1939. The 36.6 million dollars in 
benefit disbursements compensated nearly 3.6 
million weeks of total and partial unemploy- 
ment. 


TasBLe 1.—Summary of Claims and Payments, 
September 1940 











Percentage 

Activity Volume —— 

rom 

August 
Continued claims (all).........-.-- 4,256,286 —27.9 
Waiting period... .............- 1774,041 2 —31.8 
EE aS 13,463,374 2 —27.1 
Number of weeks compensated_--_-_-- 33,560,005 2—28.5 
ON 33,198,856 1—28.7 
Partial and part-total......_--- 3 361,149 2—27.1 
Amount of payments-_---....------- $36,594,233 —29.2 
Amount of benefits since first payable. |$1,251,712,698 |...._.___- 











1 Excludes District of Columbia. 
2 Based on States reporting comparable data. 
3 Excludes District of Columbia and Maine. 


TaBLe 2—Summary of Placement Activities, 
September 1940 

















Percentage change from— 
Activit Number 
, August Sep- Sep- 
1940 tember | tember 
19391 1938 
Total complete place- 
ES eee rea? 352,525 +6.6 —0.5 +25.4 
EES: 305 ,247 +8.9 +5.9 +50.7 
Regular__..---- 162,397 | +10.2 | +14.8 +68 .4 
Temporary ----- 142,850 +7.4 —2.7 +34.6 
| A rr 47,278 —6.3 | —28.8 —39. 
Supplemental placements.| 278,388 | +66.6 | +35.5 |_------- 
Total applications. ..._-_- 1,206,808 —5.2 —6. +12.7 
POTITE TB vic oda cinccconea 4,913,505 —5.7 | —13.4 —38.3 

















1 Excludes South Dakota, as State agency suspended operations 
during September 1939. 
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TasBLe 3.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, 
September 1940 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 14, 1940] 
















































































Continued claims | Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
———— $ —————— —}— ~— —_—__—____. 
Type | Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social gene | Board _. ll ee aa 
region and State centage | | so) | neal 
Number | change Number | Pee | Amount ? a. 
from |W aiting | Compen- | Total ‘ coal |Partial Total total, ~ |Partial 
| August period | sable | Og be fi pag only! 
bined ! bined! 
= ~ i on, ee ee ee ees ee eschaenaile 
| | ! 
ee 4,256,286) —27.9)'8774 041/33 463 374/43 ,569,005|43,198,856/4 361,149) _____. \536,594,233 4$33,940,902 432,254,079) — 
—27.4 7,862 34,248 34,017 30,660) 3,357) (5) 314,369 296 ,207 17,467; (8) 
e —20.4 5,128 30,382 (8) (6) (6) (6) 197,018 (8) (8) (5) 
Massachusetts - - - - ; -4| 25,306} 254,215 244,547| 244,547 (1) (1) 2,491,069] 2,491,069 (1) (1) 
New Hampshire--- 22,324, +6.2 9,434 12,890 12,318 8,933 3,385) (5) 93 ,377 77 ,338 16,039} (4) 
Rhode Island----- 50,751; —28.6| 9,731 41,020 41,020 32,197 8,823} (5) 405,151 364, 459) 40,692) (5) 
Vermont-.------- 8,045} +4.4 2:359 5,686 5,700 5,129 571 461 45,312 42,534 2,778) $2,085 
Region II ‘ed York.| 677,786) —29.0| 116,873 560,913 597,772 597,772 (1) (1) 6,844,990 6,844,990 (1) (1) 
Region III: 
Delaware._.-.--.-- 6,922} —11.7 716 6,206 6,174 3,934 2,240) 2,149 46,016 35,190 10,751) 10,134 
New Jersey _------ 133,465) —27.2} 31,831 101 ,634 96,544 96, 544, (1) (1) 956,733 956,733 (1) (1) 
Pennsylvania - - --- 351,347} —25.4) 89,910) 261,437 272,246} 272, 246| (1) ~(!) 2,926, 098 > 2,926,098 (1) (1) 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Columbia- 18,871; —8.5 (8) (6) (6) (8) (8) (8) 184,612 (8) (8) (5) 
Maryland. ------- 58,007} —29.6 5,790 52,217 49,481 42,214 7,267} 6,828 433,381 392,207 40,995] 38,045 
North Carolina....} 102,328} —32.0} 17,209 85,119 89,011 81,837 7,14) 6,592 414,884 395 ,637 18,711) 16,389 
_ Serer 58,419) —35.2 6,427 51,992 53,559 44,139} 9,420) 7,898 401,885 355,456 46,210 36,638 
West Virginia----- 44,417| —29.0) 8,316 36,101 34,755 34,352 7403) (5) 290,940 287,518 3,422) (8) 
Region } 
Kentucky. ...-..-.- 33,986} —32.0) 10,430) 23,556 49,009 40,779) 8,230} (5) 380,875 341,985 37,258) (3) 
Michigan... .------ 221,419) —63.3| 23,147 198,272 244,134) 212,832) 31,302) (5) 3,033,816} 2,826,713 207,103) (5) 
a Vi See 211,044; —25.7| 49,493 161,551} § 166,192) 8 134,713) $31,479, (5) | #1,503,015| §1,359,214) &143,801) (5) 
egion 
er 290,812) —21.4| 36,735 254,077; 258,005 169,198} 88,807/67,519| 2,788,820] 2,163,713 619,089/434 ,527 
eee 76,857; —41.8} 15,109 61,748 61,652 48,554) 13,098) (5) 589,355 520,527 68,657) (5) 
ee canes 38,159) —29.1 9,573 28,586 28,102 25,529} 2,573) 1,238 321,901 305 ,088 16,813} 6,635 
egion VI 
Alabama--..------ 81,740) —19.6} 15,886 65,854 66,163 62,462 3,701) 2,469 411,022 392,797 18,058} 11,674 
| | Sees 95,037! —15.2} 11,067 83,970 85 ,323 77,380) 7,943) (5) 834,492 774,859 59,633| (3) 
ES ED 78,386) —22.7| 13,078 65 ,308 61,909 55,758} 6,151) 4,910 403 ,470 380,172 23,298) 18,832 
Mississippi_------- 41,409) —15.1 6,485 34,924 32,528 31,086} 11,442) (1) 189,827 183,284 16,376] (1) 
South Carolina_-_-- 43,792) —26.1 9,134 34,658 36,831 31,673 5,158) 2,714 238,568 215,950 22,444} 10,380 
PR ag ke dieaied 88,088) —24.7) 11,890 76,198 70,453 63,387 7,066) 2,646 508,244 477,461 30,783) 9,999 
egion VIII: 

“ae 35,281) —21.6) 9,582 25, 699 26, 469 21,628} 4,841) 1,879 239, 762 213, 749 25, 826} 8, 747 
Minnesota_.-.----- 55,530) —16.7| 7,470 48, 060 45,429 40,736) 4,693) (5) 445, 812 410, 861 34,951) (5) 
Nebraska.....-..-- 13,793} —12.7| 2,051 11, 742 11, 861 10, 798 1, 063 428 106, 106 98, 378 7,728) 2, 882 
North Dakota----- 3,239} —25.9 444 2, 795 2, 554 2, 305 249 98 22, 642 20, 933 1, 709 617 

. ae cael 3, 267} —23.9 632 2, 635 2, 596 2, 291 305} (5) 8, 036 16, 050 1,922) (°) 
egion IX: 
seme Picdvienten 44, 287| —24.6) 7,193 37, 094 37, 094 34,597| 2,497 157 220, 147 210, 335 9, 812 784 
RE 20, 972} —11.8 8, 176) 12, 796 12, 944 11, 276 1, 668 822 118, 328 107, 270 11,058) 4,99 
Missouri...------- 93, —22.8) 33,534) 60, 066 64, 885 49, 394) 15, 491/10, 190 542, 637 464, 948 77, 671\ 47, 493 
- ee ommend 35,064) —14.2 A 7 27, 279 27, 549 23, 599 3,950; 525 257, 960 232, 991 24, 969| 2, 287 
egion X: 
Se 97,370} —8.8) 15,897) 81, 473 80, 451 75, 243 5,208} (5) 675, 318 639, 245 35,419) (5) 
New Mexico. ----- 13,511) —18.1 1, 600) 11, 911 11, 690 9, 726 1, 964| 1, 609 104, 376 90, 724 13, 652) 10, 758 
. ber meg TS 138,672} —30.7) 66, my 72, 390) 96, 802 82, 446 14, 356} (5) 760, 950 689, 649 70,921) = (5) 
egion 
Rx ceenoenced 12,151) —19.5 2, 662! . 9, 499) 9, 443 8, 928 515 31 101, 982 97, 984 3, 998 162 
ee ee 25, 573| —29.8 3, 046 22, 527| 23, 373 20, 218 3,155] 2, 189 233, 536 209, 915 23, 459) 15, 591 
| 8,035} —28.0) 1, 762) 6, 273} 7, 186} 6, 629) 557); (5) 72, 759 68, 353 4,397) (8) 
Montana-.----.---- 15,026) —15.9) 2,518) 12, 508; 11, 705) ll, 705| (!) | (') 128, 591 128, 591 (1) ; ©. 
ees: 17,227; —10.3| 2,686 14, 541) 14, 302} 13, 112) 1,190} 192 148, 626 140, 638 7, 988] 1, 265 
ae ronit: i aadieei 4, 675) —34. 5} 816) : » 859) 3, 826 3,011) -) ~T 45, 164 38, 266 6, 898) 3, 9” 
¢,ion } } 
California-......- 356, 516) —12.6) 38, 833 317,683! 315,258 274, 248! 41, 010 25, S64) 4,414, 858! 4,033, Hes 375, 735 207, = 
ee ees 5,684; —9.1) 736 4 948 4 325| 3, 984! 35! 55, 703 52, 542) 3 161| 
OR -. cniccnmce 20,159; —23.6) 4,178 15, 981 15, 135 12, 309| 2, 396 2 133 173, 869 152, 741! 20, 890) rs $86 
- Washington__.---- 38,015) —31.3) 5, 767; 32, 248! 32, 653 27, 983} 4, 670 (5) | 398, 054| 358, 003) 40,051) (°) 
erritories: | | | | { | 
OSS ree te 5,099} —23.5 574 4, 525 3. 367) 3, 276) {= 45, 077| 44, 293 ee 
OS eee 2,988; +40.5 898 2, 090) 1, 663) 1, 559, 104 94) 14, 700) 13, 998 702 622 
1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in 6 Data not reported. 
Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts 7Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for 
and Mississippi provision for such payments is not effeccive until October benefit periods of 1 quarter. The number of weeks represented by each 
1940. Of these, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full such payment is determined by dividing the amount seid the claimant’s 
weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., part-total un- benefit rate for total unemployment. 
employment. : § Figures for September exclude 8 payments amounting to $140 py 
2Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of un- from recalculation of weekly benefit amounts and 38 payments for 
employment. weeks amounting to $879 for payment of miners’ claims resulting from 
3 Excludes District of Columbia. ; labor dispute in 1939. Both amounts, however, are included in benefits 
4 Excludes District of Columbia and Maine. since first payable. 


‘Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total 
unemployment. 
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Tas_e 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services for All Registrants, by States, September 1940 
TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 


(Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 14, 1940] 

























































































Complete placements 
Applications received Active file 
Private 
| Supple- 
Social Security Board | | mental | P 
region and State Percentage place- wage te Percent- 
Total change from— ments change from— As of oan 
Regular ser ™ 
| Total (over 1 | Public Number | | Septem | one 
| | vga [Septem month Angue Septem} "1540" | Aoguss 
1940 1939 | 1940 1939 ° 
Ws écccceuween 352, 525|305, 247 +8.9)! +5.9| 162, 397) 47, 278| 278, 388}1, 206, 808} —5.2| ! —6. 4/4, 913, 505 —5.7 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut 7, 243; 5,998] +35.8) +41.0} 4,092) 1,245) 44) 18,213) +4.2) +11.5) 64,008) —13.0 
Maine.-.-.--- 2, 273| 1,703) —23.2} +20.8) 1,278). 570) 15 , 265 14.7; +11.1 27, 112 +2.3 
Massachusetts_._..--| 4,966) 4,310) +15.0) +47.6) 2, 829) 656 35] 31,903} —5.6) +13.5} 179, 643 +.6 
New Hampshire----- 2, 134) 1,649 —6.2| +18.0 , 190} 485 | 184 6, 848! +5.7| +16.6 16, 888 +.2 
Rhode Island. ._.--- 1,055 989} +38.3| +18.7 658 66) 21 9,262} +7.2| +31.4) 39,704) -—18.1 
‘ Nn -peacemamamaamenae 1,079 980} +16.8) —34.4 393 93} 9 2, 241} +24.3) —22.8 11,709) = (2) 
egion II: 
. hong * ae peniibeie wien 35,444) 34,154) +12.9) +68.1] 17,400) 1, 290| 607; 153, - +13.2) —24.5} 503, 948 -—9.9 
egion : 
Delaware........--- 1,329) 1,172} +19.5| —21.7 621 157 148 3, 337| +12.8) —22.8 9, 222 +4.9 
New Jersey...------ 11, 494| 11,198} +31.7]} +4. 6, 861 296 119 40,053) +9.6) —6.7| 224, 586 -—9.8 
. sare ee te ig 13, 883) 11,715} +19.8) +43.2] 8,123) 2,168 784| 104,066} —12.0| —5.8| 345, 166 -9.0 
egion IV: 
District of Columbia-| 4,185} 3,999} +11.2]) +16.4] 1,878 186 1 11,814) —4.0) +16.4) 26,543 —4.7 
aryland.......... 4, 293} 3, 682 +3.1) +23.0) 2,138 611 2 18, 580 +.4| +7.5) 60,182 —3.0 
North Carolina__-_-- 10, 325; 8,725} +60.6) +32.6) 6,183) 1,609! 3,214) 28,213) +14.9) +9.1 92, 338 —2.9 
VIE: ceuas~<<cus 8,642) 7,659) +24.5) +50.8) 5,674 983 277| 17,334 +.5| —19.2) 47,988} —13.8 
. ae Virginia....-..- 2,691; 2, 388 —.2| +22.2 1, 290 303 141 15, 680} —14.7| —11.8} 65,931 —7.2 
egion 
Rentetel. ..<.5-.0- 2, 709 2, Fe: +27.4| -—4.7) 1,140 503 132} 15,339) —15.7, —35.1 85, 107 —6.3 
Michigan............ 13,622] 11, +4.0} +4.9) 6,826) 1,826 45} 51,594) —19. 8) +2.2} 218,051 —1.5 
‘ : ch aweuenwannee 18, 273} 17, 198 +21.7) +17.3) 10,179 — 579 67, 316} —37.4| -—6.9| 363,428 —3.3 
egion 
Ease isc ennmca 14, 303! 14, 142 +8.7| +14. 2 7, 607 161 616 54, 305 —.4 +.2| 188, 973 +8. 4 
[RUE nn acesenccs 125) 8,794) +21.2 —.1 5, 392 331 1,300} 37,416) —4.4) +11.1) 133,696 —1.6 
‘ hes S wstewade 7,721} 7,174 +4.2) +5.5) 4,066 547 612} 29,104) +12.0) +6.5) 93,077 —5.6 
egion 
pS 4,205; 3,649) +13.1) —12.2} 2,376 556] 380! 21,179) —7.2| +1.4} 100,500 —3.7 
SE 4, 394) 2,694) +11.3) +52.2 1,994} 1, 700) 173 18,215} +16.3| +364 65, 111 -1.8 
CO a ae 8,530} 6,590} —32.6} —8.7} 3,581) 1, 940 232) 20,503) —15.0} —15.7| 153,072 —5.2 
Mississippi_....----- 4,912} 2,575} +18.6} —50.6|) 1,751) 2, 337) 295; 21,942) +13.4) —22.2 , 883 +6.6 
South Carolina__-_-- 3, 839| 2,949] +104.2| +36.6| 2) 143] 890 29 8,817) —4.1; —1.6| 47,822 —9.4 
. Bag og iat as eee , 371} 4,851 +6.4; —4.4) 3,025 520) 19,054 11,359} —18.0) —13.5 98, 555 —6.1 
egion : 
ee 7,429) 5,812) +21.6) —7.2) 2,311) 1,617 532 14,475} —11.1) —7.1 64, 038 —7.6 
Minnesota......---- 7,372); 6,458 —4.2} +10.7| 2, 883 914 411| 16,891] —14.4) -8. QO} 119, 497 —4.6 
ee aa 3,357; 2,049) +23.0) +11.7 963} 1, 308 76| 8, 835} —14.8) —4.3) 41,355 —4.7 
North Dakota___-.-- , 048) 6,483) —38.8) +75.4) 1,114! 565 47 8, 287; —34.7| +47.0) 23,199 —7.0 
. hog Dakota......- 5 1,247; —15.4) () ad 815 121 3, 267, —25.2) (2) 21,506; —14.0 
egion 1X: | 
SS 3,920) 3,448) +27.1) —31.1 1, 467) 472| 19,660} 10,812) +15.9) +40.4; 35, 372 +8.4 
RRS c.wadcaeuone 5, 367| 4,189) +29.7| +59.2 1,452; 1,178 238 14, 374; —13.2} +6.3) 56,534 —7.8 
eS 8,941! 7, 733 +5.1) —13.3) 4,431} 1,208) 5,367; 33,747; —17.2| —18.0) 157,045) —12.1 
2 “om puhetendae 6,033} 4,452) +25.9) —20.6) 1,193) 1,581 2, 283 15, 342} —4.4) —17.5| 66,259) —17.3 
egion X: 
Louisiet®...oc6s<s<. 3, 87) 3,185) +21.7| —26.7; 2,204 202 475} 23,149) +15.0| +8.0} 97,299 17.7 
New Mexico....---- 2,453) 2,151) +147.2; —61.2 876 302 1, 245 3, 326 —. 1) —54.8) 33,193 —1.8 
. Bag  cgienneaenwucel 27, 690 23, 303 +1.2| +2.1) 8,063) 4,387 169, 476} 46,112} —10.8| —1.3| 213,949 —4.5 
Kegion 
ee 2,625; 2,314| +74.6| —20.6! 1,509 311 3, 253 6,241; +2.4; —8.0) 18,871 —4.2 
COTEES. <nnctecass 7,¢9u tate —6.2 +8. 2 1, 901 414; 1,114) 14,636) +10.0 —.5 51, 223 —7.5 
MD: ccudeacducaw 2,411} 2,078) —135.2 8.9 890 333 962 5,790} —13.8| —7.8 13, 413 —3.4 
Sea ,401} 1,648 +2.2 +61. 4; 1,015 753 560 4,201; —12.6| -—8.9| 16,784 —5.7 
Se 1,414; 1,003) —15.1) —42. 4) 496 411 387 6,652) —10.6) —14.0) 21,575 +5.5 
R Rol Litintenican 1, 116 633 —6.6 ect 293 483 50 2,691} —15.9} —11.9 4,939) —17.1 
egion 
ee ee 28, 208) 24, 403 +3.0) -—1.3! 12,790) 3,805} 15,952} 90,895) +7.2) -—9.7| 391,447) —10.4 
Ee: 926 818} —24.6) —14. 3} 415 108 194) 2,652) —19.1) +6.8 5,618 +.7 
eS EIEN 5, 732| 4,542 +9.1) —35.2 2, 369' 1,190; 17, 886 16, 796} —4.4) +9.5 28, 003 —9.2 
- Washington... ....- 5,681; 4,773 —2.9) —55.1} 2,350 908| 4, cas} 27, 500) +1.0) +11.4; 91,676 —6.6 
erritories: | 
ee 635 299} —27.1) +32. 3} 101 336) 12) 1, 016 —6. 6 +49.6 1,034) —4.7 
ee 1, 086) 507; —18. 8| +46. 5} 144 579) 13) rH 138) +6. 0) +8. 6) 2 433) —14.7 
! Excludes South Dakota as State agency suspended operations during September 1939, 


? Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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TaBLe 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services, by States, September 1940 
VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Oct. 14, 1940] 








Complete placements | Applications received Active file 





|Percentage change 


Private 
| from— 





| | Per- 
centage 
Number change 
| - 0 from 
| Regular Aug. 
(over 1 31, 1940 
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Social Security Board region | 


Percentage change 
and State | 
| Total 


from— 


Sep- month) 
| tember 
; 19391 





11,239 | 8, 800 | +10.0 2 43.2 
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1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or applications were involved in either period the percentage change was not computed. 
2 Excludes South Dakota as State agency suspended operations during September 1939. 
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